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ETHICAL CLARIFICATIONS THROUGH THE WAR. 

HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. 

THE war has wrought important changes in many regions 
of our life. Has it effected any clarification, mod- 
ification or extension of our ethical attitudes ? It is doubtless 
too early to expect the radical moral revaluing which, as 
it has come with every wide-reaching human crisis, must 
inevitably come as a result of this most unprecedented of 
wars. We are still too partisan in the conflict, still too quiv- 
ering with our indignations and hates to be either creative or 
receptive of a moral insight which is completely "above 
the battle." In default of that greater achievement — 
which may indeed mean for our particular age what the 
revolutionary insight of the Nazarene meant for his — we 
can to-day only trace out, haltingly at best, certain direc- 
tions of new moral conviction which seem to converge 
upon some more adequate view of our common human life. 

I. 

If we attempt to analyze out those factors in the ante- 
bellum situation which lent themselves peculiarly to the 
fomenting of war, we find them, I think, to have lain 
chiefly in four points of stress — economic, cultural, politi- 
cal and "temperamental." Of these points of stress little 
need be said in elucidation, as the three years and a half 
of war have instructed us more than sufficiently. Let me 
describe them simply for the purpose of indicating with 
precision what I mean. 

By the economic point of stress I mean, in the first place, 
to refer to a typical situation which had developed strik- 
ingly in the few decades preceding the war. Economic 
enterprise, which, during the early nineteenth century, 
had been confined mainly within national limits, had, in 
the latter half of the century, grown to such dimensions 
that it overleaped national boundaries. In all the strongly 
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developed countries — creditor nations, as they came to 
be called — surplus capital sought fields of investment in 
foreign lands, and particularly in those backward lands 
where rich natural resources were undeveloped and where 
labor was cheap. A peculiar form of economic competi- 
tion developed out of this situation. One might have 
supposed, for example, especially in view of the laissez 
faire economics of the nineteenth century, that a land like 
Morocco or Mesopotamia or Syria would have been consid- 
ered an investment field open to all comers — a free field 
and no favor. As a matter of fact, it was quite otherwise. 
A new factor, of signal importance for the peace of the 
world, was introduced into the competitive situation. 
Following Lord Palmerston's historic speech of 1850, the 
principle came into rapid acceptance that investments 
made by the citizens of any nation outside that nation 
were to be backed by the diplomacy and, if need be, by 
the military force of that nation. 

The result was that during the decades immediately 
preceding the war, Europe presented the spectacle of a 
number of capitalistic groups in the several states eagerly 
competing for investment privileges in the backward coun- 
tries and dying empires and supported in each case by their 
respective Foreign Offices. It was the spectacle, in short, 
of economic or capitalistic competition operating in the 
guise of political or national competition. 

Here was the crux of the situation. The competition of 
capitalists for franchise privileges within a city or a state, 
for example, involves no possibility of warlike conflict. The 
situation is wholly economic. Were it, on the other hand, 
the custom for each city to back its citizens in their invest- 
ment ventures in other cities, it is obvious that armed con- 
flicts might easily develop. Thus suppose, for example, a 
group of Albany citizens to organize for the purpose of cap- 
turing the trolley franchises in Hackensack; and a group of 
Boston citizens to organize for the same purpose. It is 
quite clear that if the mayor and council of Albany felt it pat- 
riotically incumbent upon them to back Albany capitalists, 
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and with force of arms if need be, war might easily develop 
between the two cities. As a matter of fact, war has been 
completely eliminated from the list of possibilities by the 
simple device of keeping an economic situation wholly free 
of admixture with political powers and ambitions. 

What, however, was peculiarly unfortunate about this 
situation as it developed in the years preceding the war 
was that the several nations were engaged in the very 
questionable business of securing special or monopolistic 
privileges for their capitalist citizens. Thus France was 
intent upon monopolizing Morocco for her own capitalist 
group. Germany was bent likewise upon monopolizing 
Morocco for her own capitalist group. There was no 
thought that investment fields should be open to the free 
competition of capital from all over the world. Each 
nation, in brief, sought to "corner" certain rich markets 
for her own investors. 

What was curious about the moral attitude of the past 
decades was that this economic-political situation was ac- 
cepted almost, if not wholly, without question. Most 
of us who were busy dreaming about Hague Conferences 
and disarmament — "Die Waff en Nieder" — knew practi- 
cally nothing about the matter; or if we knew of it, we 
accepted it — as we accept land-rent and interest nowadays 
— as part of the necessary mechanism of world develop- 
ment. Within our home lands indeed, we had begun to 
be peculiarly sensitive to the immorality of economic 
monopoly and economic special privilege. We had begun 
to see them for what they were — factors making for the 
diminution of life possibilities. But of these wider and 
nationally supported forms of monopolistic special privi- 
lege, we saw nothing save that they were ways in which 
surplus capital was put productively to use in lands be- 
yond our ken. Now and then came tales of the misuse 
of life — Congo atrocities, Mexican peonage, Putomayo 
murders, and so on. We roused ourselves for a moment 
to the human appeal of the situation; but when the human 
values were recognized, or were said to have been recog- 
Vol. XXVIII.— No. 3. 3 
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nized, we lapsed again into our indifference. For the most 
part, we saw nothing more deeply in need of correction. 

I suppose that that day is nearly over. An increasing 
number of us know that Morocco, Kiaou Chiou, Turkey, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Korea, and so on, stand for the at- 
tempt of capitalistic groups, supported by the diplomacy 
of their nations, to monopolize special portions of the 
earth. And we know particularly that because of such 
nationally supported monopolization and the competition 
for it, whole peoples are hypnotized, on various "patriotic" 
pretexts, into war. We are learning, then, nowadays, 
to be triply indignant; first, at the principle and the fact 
of the monopolization itself; second, at its masquerading 
in patriotic guise; third, at its outcome in wars between 
whole peoples. 1 

What our awakened moral understanding will demand 
will be the Open Door so far as all investment enterprise 
is concerned. Such an Open Door will be secured in the 
first place by clearly affirming the principle that economic 
competition of any and all sorts is to be recognized as eco- 
nomic solely, and not political; that the governmental 
backing of special groups of capitalists is hereafter to be 
regarded as an intolerable menace to the peace of the world. 

And yet we shall not go far if we mean by this simply 
that the foreign investor is to bear the risks of his invest- 
ment. The development of backward countries by capi- 
talistic investment is, at the present stage of our eco- 
nomic life, of signal value for the advance of the world. It 
would be unfair to ask that, in performing this service, 
the investor bear all the risks that are present in uncivil- 
ized or only partly civilized countries. 

The solution, unquestionably, lies in the direction of 
internationalizing the foreign investment situation. We 
have already developed the type of machinery which is 
requisite for such an accomplishment. The International 

1 Cf. H. N. Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold (London); F. C. Howe, 
Why War (New York); Walter Lippman, The Stakes of Diplomacy (New 
York). 
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Postal Union organizes the interests of postal communi- 
cation from an international point of view. The Interna- 
tional Sanitation Commission organizes the interests of 
sanitation from an international point of view. It is not 
in the least Utopian to look forward to the creation of an 
International Trade Commission whose especial function 
it will be to guarantee three things: (1) that all invest- 
ment fields are kept freely open to investors all over the 
world (investment-free-trade, so to speak) ; (2) that invest- 
ors are protected against unscrupulous or violent actions 
on the part of the natives of the countries in which the 
investments are made; (3) that the natives of these same 
countries are protected against unscrupulous exploitation 
on the part of investors. 

Such internationalization of the foreign-investment 
situation would remove the chief and captain of the causes 
of war. It is important that we realize that the quarrels 
over the Moroccos and the Algerias, the Mesopotamias 
and the Turkestans are fundamentally quarrels over eco- 
nomic opportunities. Once the economic opportunities are 
thoroughly internationalized, the quarrels cease as effec- 
tually as they long since have ceased between cities or 
states within a nation. 

We have dwelt at length upon this particular phase of 
the economic situation because, while perhaps most crucial 
of all, it is least understood. Of the other phases we may 
speak more briefly. The principle of "free ports" is be- 
coming so widely accepted and has on the face of it so much 
in its favor that little argument need be spent in its support. 
It is perhaps sufficient to point out that the monopoliza- 
tion by any particular group (nation) of so priceless a 
natural advantage as a harbor is of a piece with all other 
monopolizations of natural resources, and must sooner 
or later go the way that they must go. In the case of 
the monopolization of ports the situation is all the more 
serious because, by the mere accident of geographical 
position, certain groups are able effectively to inhibit the 
life of other groups not so fortunately situated. The ob- 
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vious solution is the neutralization of all ports access to 
which is essential to inland peoples. 

Finally, the whole logic of recent events points us away 
from the entire system of nationalistic tariff barriers and 
discriminations to a system in which, as far as possible, 
trade shall move freely and uninterruptedly from land to 
land. There will of course remain the problem of adjust- 
ing to each other the different standards of living and oc- 
cupation in the several countries of the world. Such prob- 
lems, however, are to be solved internationally, in terms 
of the real human situation, not, as in the past, in terms 
of financial greeds masquerading in the garb of "national 
welfare." 

From the point of view of an international ethics, the 
economic situation, then, would seem to be clear. If the 
end of life is the fullness of life, a fullness to be attained in 
large measure by bringing into human use — through pro- 
duction, manufacture and commerce — the potentialities 
of nature, all devices which in any wise hinder the process 
of mastering and utilizing nature — tariff walls, monopolies 
of investments, monopolies of ports, monopolies of raw 
materials, special privileges of one sort and another, favored 
nation treaties, etc., are in direct contravention of the 
fundamental end of life. The principle of the economic 
Open Door must then be a decisive and continuing moral 
insight of the future. 

II. 

The second point of stress was the cultural. Living in 
a world of plural cultures, the peoples of the world had not 
adequately known how to adjust themselves to such a sit- 
uation. The pressure towards a monistic intolerance was 
constant. In the earlier centuries, this monistic fervor 
had displayed itself in the overmastering desire to compel 
all persons upon whom a group could lay its hands to believe 
in that group's particular god in that group's particular 
way. In the years preceding the war, it had displayed 
itself in the overmastering desire to compel all persons 
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upon whom a national group could lay its hands to speak 
that nation's language and to wear that nation's particular 
garb of social and political institutions. The various na- 
tional groups were all, in a measure, alike in this. We 
in America, for example, had felt ourselves ordained of 
history to bring trousers and baseball and the American 
school text-book to the natives of the Philippine Islands. 
The Russian autocracy had felt equally called upon, in 
the name of Christian civilization, to induce the wretched 
Jew to leave his wretched ways. The Turk had looked 
pityingly upon the unmohammedanized Armenian; the 
Englishman upon the unsanitary Hindoo. The German had 
set himself, with all the conscientious pedantry and bureau- 
cratic inflexibility of a professor in uniform, to woo the 
Pole and the Alsatian to the supposedly more civilized 
ways of the Fatherland. 

It is a question, of course, just how unpolluted, in all these 
cases, the motives were. One suspects that the " cleaning 
up " of the Hindoo was more than an object of aesthetic 
rapture to the Englishman; that the trousering of the 
Filipino was not unconnected with thoughts of American 
world trade; precisely as the introduction of teutonic 
gutturals into the schools of Alsace and Lorraine was not 
altogether distantly related to iron ore and coal deposits. 
Indeed, the economic we have with us always, even while 
we are most piously unburdening ourselves at the shrine 
of civilization! 

And yet there is no doubt that there was in the motives 
a sincere desire to grant to civilizations that were really 
(or were supposed to be) less mature a measure of culture 
and scientific mastery that were actually beneficial. Un- 
fortunately, however, this true quality in the motives was 
overlain with other qualities less admirable, and in partic- 
ular with the invincible egotism which seems to infect 
all strong political groups, the group egotism, I mean, which 
believes its own way of life to be the truly superior one. 
The Britisher is fully as strong in his persuasion that he 
is the authentic bearer of the white man's burden as is 
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the German in his conviction that Deutschtum is to be the 
salvation of the world. Nor is the American distinguished 
in this respect by a large sense of modesty. If it is sug- 
gested to the American that the Filipino civilization, being 
ethnologically nearer the Japanese than the American, 
should be developed by the energetic and resourceful Nip- 
ponese, he flames up with outraged patriotism. 

Apparently the truth of the situation lies not in the 
laissez faire extreme of permitting each group to live its 
life in what manner, good or bad, it will. Undoubtedly 
there are backward civilizations that need the helping hand 
of more mature civilizations. But with equal certainty 
the truth does not lie in the other extreme of permitting 
each group, strong in its own conceit, and strong enough 
to impose its egotistic will upon other groups, to play the 
self-imposed part of civilizer of the world. The truth of 
the situation lies rather in the recognition that civilization 
standards must somehow be internationalized standards. 
England has much to offer to backward countries ; so have 
France, Germany, America. And doubtless — perhaps even 
more so — so have the militarily weak nations, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, and others. 

Here, doubtless, will be the fundamental task and the 
really novel opportunity of a world league of nations. 
Where an international Council of Conciliation, say, sit- 
ting in permanent session, is composed of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Germans, Belgians, Chinese, Japanese, Swiss, 
Dutch, Brazilians, Mexicans, and so on, there will be hope 
at last that the problem of backward civilizations will be 
approached from a point of view that is international. 
There will be hope that the imposition of civilization stand- 
ards will be the imposition not of standards — like language, 
clothing, social customs, and so on, that are particularistic 
and localistic, but of standards, like sanitation, security, 
justice, education, that are universal in their scope and 
validity. The task of an international league of states, 
in short, will be to see to it that in each backward country 
there is such social and technical organization that orderly 
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opportunity is given for the development of the group 's in- 
herent genius. 

This more generous attitude has already found its ex- 
pression in the widely repeated slogan: the free develop- 
ment of all nationalities. One may venture to believe that 
the slogan is too exclusively political in its expression, im- 
plying, as it does, that free development may properly 
obtain only where there is a separate and independent 
political life. It should rather read: the free or autono- 
mous development of all groups. It should not be neces- 
sary that the Russian Jew construct for himself a new Zion 
in order that freedom of development for his group be real- 
ized; or that the Finns be a separate nation, or the Irish, 
or the Alsatians. In fact, the tendency is doubtless away 
from independent, sovereign nationalities. It should be 
enough that throughout the world there is no group ex- 
isting which, for any reason whatever, suffers political, 
civil, educational, social, or religious disabilities; no group 
which is compelled, in despite of its immanent genius, to 
adapt itself to ways of life and standards other than its 
own. 2 

Doubtless our still partly civilized world has far to go 
before such a generous pluralism of life is realized; but it 
has already gone a far distance in reaching, as in large 
measure it has, the conviction of free development above 
expressed. This, again, is an expression of the Open Door 
principle — the open door to all group possibilities, to the 
intimate genius of the group, its insights and loyalties. 
It is the repudiation of our group conceits, our moral 
monopolies, our cultural interlocking directorates, our fer- 
vid convictions of missions to make the world over ac- 
cording to our own particular ^Kultur. It is a free scope 
for all authentic life. 3 

2 Cf. Hobson, J. A., Towards International Government, pp. 123 seq. 

3 Brailsford has summed the matter up concisely in one of the articles which 
he proposes for his League of Nations: "The signatory powers, convinced that 
the interests of peace require the free cultural development, irrespective of 
political allegiance, of all the races of Europe, hereby declare that they will 
not, in their European territories, impose any political or civil disabilities, 
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A further expression of this attitude is the conviction 
which, among us in America at least, has assumed the 
character of a social axiom, the conviction, namely, that 
the conquest of any people or land is fundamentally un- 
justified. Defense — that we can still tolerate. But forc- 
ible aggression, for the sake of taking lands or peoples 
to a nation's self, that is henceforth to have no place 
within the world of decent human relations. 

All this of which we have been speaking as the outcome 
of the three and a half years of war is indeed but part of a 
large, typical movement of modern times, the movement to 
liberate life. It is of a piece with the earlier, more quietly 
conducted movements for free education, for the libera- 
tion of the child worker, for the removal of occupational 
and political disabilities of women, for the elimination of 
commercial prostitution, for the protection of the laborer 
and the enhancement of his status, for the self government 
of dependencies. It marks but another stage, in short, 
in the emergence of a generous, democratic belief in all 
life and a willingness to guard it against the oppressions 
and suppressions of the still lingering despotisms of the 
world. 

III. 

So much for the economic and the cultural points of 
stress. The third point of stress which we indicated was 
the political. Perhaps the most striking characteristic 

on the ground of race or religion; and farther, that in their European terri- 
tories they will accord to every race reasonable facilities and rights for the use 
of its language, for the development of schools in which the language is the 
chief medium of instruction, for every form of association consistent with 
the order of the State, and for free exercise of its religion." (League of Na- 
tions, p. 130.) 

Brailsford speaks here only of European peoples; but obviously, however 
difficult the actual administration may be, the principle must be applied to 
all groups throughout the world. If, for example, there is to be an economic 
development of the backward places of the world, such development must not 
spell tragedy for the inhabitants thereof; if, as is doubtless true, peoples are 
still to be held in tutelage, the tutelage must not mean the superposition of 
an alien culture, but simply the organization of an orderly opportunity for 
the development of the inherent group traits. 
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of nineteenth and early twentieth century states was the 
claim which each made to a finality of rights and powers. 
Each was a sovereign state, a kingly power, as it were, 
indivisible and imprescriptible. Now it is obvious that 
where the life of each state is a completely enclosed whole, 
where there are no influences and interests passing from 
state to state, such a plurality of sovereignties is wholly 
conceivable. Where, on the other hand, states interpene- 
trate, where vital social factors — commercial, industrial, 
scientific, artistic — overleap national boundaries, such a 
plurality of sovereignties not only goes counter to the 
truth of the situation but involves an endless clash of 
jurisdictions. 

As a matter of fact, the theory of the sovereign state 
had its inception in the days when, with practically no 
intercommunication and intertransportation, states were 
to all intents and purposes, selfcontained wholes. But 
as we are well aware, the period of such strictly national 
economy is long since past. We live to-day in a period of 
international economy. States are, in literal fact, and in 
all kinds of ways, dependent upon each other. For a 
state to presume to live an isolated life and to manage its 
affairs in terms of its internal powers, would be for that 
state to eliminate itself from the course of civilized advance. 
Certain factors in the life of peoples, indeed, have shown 
themselves to be so typically international, that states, 
despite their jealously maintained theory, have been com- 
pelled to depart from their independence of sovereignty 
and to unite in a supernational community of jurisdiction. 

Postal service is a case in point. A person in England 
wishes to communicate with a person in Rumania. His 
letter must pass through a half dozen sovereign territories 
before it reaches its destination. How intolerable the sit- 
uation was when, in each country, the postal service was 
a separate independency, operating as to rules, rates, etc., 
in entire indifference to all other postal independencies, 
is easily conceivable. It was not a Utopian dream then 
that established the International Postal Union. It was 
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the recognition of a sheer fact, the fact, namely, that com- 
munication is a function which, in its nature, is inevitably 
international. Sooner or later this fact would have had to 
be recognized. Sooner or later the independent sovereign 
states would have had to realize that here was a function in 
the life of all of them which required a jurisdiction above 
their separate jurisdictions, the jurisdiction, namely, of 
all of them, in federated union. 

The same is true of health and sanitation. A ship from 
Hong Kong lands at San Francisco with bubonic rats in 
its hold. Not all the elaborated theories of the political 
scientists as to the sovereign independence of the United 
States will prevent thosejsame rats from escaping to land 
and infecting sovereign Americans with their disease. 
That diseases are communicable is, in short, a fact which 
overleaps all artificial or natural boundaries of states 
and demands an administration supernational in power 
and comprehension. The International Sanitary Union is 
such a supernational administration, and in so far, is, like 
the Postal Union, a living witness to the fact that national 
states can in nowise be regarded as final in their jurisdictions. 

One might run through the list of the international jur- 
isdictions that have grown up out of the very necessities 
of the case: the International Telegraphic Union; the In- 
ternational Radiographic Union; the International Union 
of Railway Freight Transportation; the International Auto- 
mobile Conference; the International Association of Navi- 
gation Congresses; the International Metric Union; the 
Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs; the Inter- 
national Opium Commission; the International Fisheries 
Police; the International Conference for the Repression of 
the White Slave Trade, and so on. The list is too long to 
set down here in its completeness. 4 What one realizes as 
one glances over such a list is that the matters in concern 
are each and all matters that, by the very necessity of the 

4 Cf. Reinsch, P. S., Public International Unions (Boston); Woolf, L. S., 
International Government (New York); La Fontaine, Henri, The Great Solution, 
chap. v. (Boston). 
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situation, require an international administration. And as 
one realizes that the above international unions and others 
are, or before the war were, successfully operating, one 
realizes how utterly antiquated and barren is the political 
theory of the "sovereign" state. 

To-day a further extension of the development above 
indicated is in process. Each of the above international 
unions or commissions, it will be noted, deals with a spe- 
cific matter that is international in character. Each matter 
is of a kind that involves conflicts of interest — often very- 
serious conflicts of interest — between states. In each case 
there is provided, very specifically, the permanent body 
whose function it is to adjust conflicts of interest. Now 
there are types of matters which are clearly international 
in character and which frequently involve serious conflicts 
of interest between states which nevertheless have not 
yet been provided with an adjusting body, permanent in 
character and with specifically defined powers of decision 
and administration. One such matter, for example, is 
the interpretation of treaties. A treaty is a bilateral or 
multilateral affair. Obviously the interpretation of a 
treaty can no more be left to each of the states in question 
than the interpretation of a contract cari, in civil law, be 
left to each party to the contract. The function of treaty 
interpretation must, by its very nature, be supernational. 
In a timid way, such a supernational interpretative body 
had been developed before the war in the Hague Court. 
But, effective as this tribunal was in a great many cases, 
it failed in the crucial events, because its function was not 
recognized as one which states were under solemn obli- 
gation to recognize and employ. 

Doubtless the great advance which will be made after 
this war will be the frank recognition on all hands that such 
matters as the following: the interpretation of treaties; the 
responsibility for acts occasioning loss to other states; 
boundary rights; reparation for injuries done by the citi- 
zens of one state upon the citizens of another; recovery 
of contract claims by one state from another — justiciable 
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matters, in short — require a supernational body for ad- 
judication and that reference to such a body shall be com- 
pulsory on the part of every state in the world. 

Again, there are non- justiciable matters that are essen- 
tially international in character, issues, for example, that 
affect the territorial integrity of nations; that affect their 
"honor," welfare, growth, expansion, — issues, in short, 
like that of Alsace and Lorraine, Italy and the Trentino, 
Serbia and the Adriatic, and so on. They are the type of 
issues that are continually arising in this changing world 
of ours and that are the most constant source of the irri- 
tations that eventuate in war. Obviously again they are 
issues which by their very nature demand a supernational 
body of inquiry and adjustment — not, in this case, a 
Court, but rather a Council of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
an international body, in short, whose permanent function 
it shall be, first, to be alive to all conditions and contro- 
versies which threaten to endanger the friendly relations 
between states; and second, by all amicable methods, to 
bring about their adjustment. Here, too, as in the case 
of the International Court, the submission, to say the 
least, of all matters in dispute will be an obligation upon 
the nations of the world. Should such a Council be estab- 
lished and also such a Court as above mentioned, there will 
then be two new international administrative bodies to take 
their place by the side of the Postal Union, the Sanitary 
Commission, and so on; and the states, in their turn, will 
just in so far recognize and give effect to a specific limita- 
tion upon their sovereign independence of action. 

In view of all this, then, we are enabled nowadays to take 
a bit less seriously the doctrine of "sovereignty." Man- 
kind will not much longer suffer itself to be checked and 
hindered in its international growth by this antiquated 
theory of the "repellent individualism" 6 of states. A 
state is not, Hegelianwise, the last word of the spirit. It 
is but a member of the larger human community, and as 

6 Brailsford's phrase. See also Burns, C. D., The Morality of Nations, 
p. Ill (London). 
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such has co-operative obligations and obediences as truly 
as rights and powers. 6 

Perhaps I speak too precipitately. There are still 
diplomatists and near-statesmen among us, who, like 
the gibbering sprites of Homer, talk of ancient things for- 
gotten. They will indeed hinder in some measure the for- 
mation of a collective or federated will of the nations; 
but they will be as helpless as old King Canute to stem the 
tide of new moral realization which is sweeping in upon 
our older individualistic political thought. 7 

With the doctrine of sovereignty there was bound up, 
in moral logic, the doctrine of neutrality. If nations are 
"repellent individuals," they have a perfect right to pro- 
nounce whether they will or will not suffer themselves to 
be their brother's keeper. They have a perfect right, in 
short, to agree with Lucretius: "It is sweet, when on the 
great sea the winds trouble the waters, to behold from 
land another's distress; not that it is a pleasure and de- 
light that any should be afflicted, but because it is sweet 
to see from what evils you yourself are exempt." With 
the coming into its own of the doctrine that all nations are 
fundamentally interrelated, no such attitude of neutrality 
is longer possible. The doctrine of neutrality, then, goes 
into the discard, making room for the ethically more toler- 
able doctrine of a common responsibility. 

In all this, it is again the philosophy of the Open Door 
which is the animating spirit. There must be no barriers 
set up by this group and that which hinder the free cir- 
culation and the free development of life. There must 
be no exclusive group rights and prerogatives; no irres- 
ponsibilities unique and unreachable. The state is to be 

6 Cf. Mclver, R. M., Community, A Sociological Study, p. 28 (Macmillan). 
It is not true, in other words, as Alpheus Snow has recently expressed it, that 
"the only limitation that can be placed upon a State is self-limitation" (In- 
ternational Legislation and Administration in The Foreign Relations of the United 
States: Academy of Political Science). That is but the shadow of the old 
fetish falling darkly upon our reason. The state is subject to the limitations 
placed upon it by the will of a collective humanity. 

7 Cf. Duguit, L., Les transformations du lois publique; passim. 
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the servant, not the master of life; and the states in their 
co-operative fellowship are to be ministers to a common 
welfare. At last, in short, after ages of experimentation, 
the idea begins to dawn in politics, that the fundamental 
welfare of each state is indisseverably bound up with the 
free co-operative fellowship of all. 

IV. 

We have reviewed three points of stress between nations 
— the economic, the cultural and the political. The fourth 
point of stress I have called, for want of a better term, the 
temperamental. The word of condemnation to-day is 
for Prussianism. By Prussianism we understand a temper, 
an attitude, a way of regarding things and of getting things 
accomplished. It is the temper which is the opposite of 
the urbane, the conciliative, the generous. It is the atti- 
tude of arrogant superiority, which accomplishes its ends 
drastically, with a brutal frankness, with an unconcealed 
scorn of the weak and the supposedly inferior. It is the 
temper which scoffs at kindliness and consideration as 
emotions that belong to a degenerate humanitarianism. 
It is all for Macht und Tuchtigkeit, for the "iron" virtues, 
the virtues of the "unbending soul." It believes in the re- 
freshing, soul strengthening joy of hatred {Schadenfreude). 

I am not sure that Boutroux is correct when he reports 8 
that the German language has no equivalent for generosity, 
as the French has no equivalent for Schadenfreude. None 
the less, it is true that among the Prussian people (and 
Prussia has directed the character education of Germany) 
group generosity, the spirit of mutual give and take, of sym- 
pathetic live and let live among the nations is far less in evi- 
dence than the spirit of arrogant national self-assertion, 
of blustering self-commendation, of threats and suspicions 
and hatred. Above all, in its national ideals, Prussianism 
is the attitude bred of the belief that a nation, to gain for 
itself, must take it out of other nations or groups. It has 
no conception of that finer, and, in the long run, more 

8 Emile Boutroux, Philosophy and War (New York). 
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successful way of national life, which gains for itself in 
and through the gain of others. Prussianism, therefore, is 
the rule of drastic might; the rule of "blood and iron." 
It develops the military skills as the skills which, in highest 
measure, are meet for a virile nation. 

It is true indeed that not all Prussianism is in Prussia. 
We are growing the habit of detecting Prussianism in all 
sorts of places — in the business office, in the school, in the 
college, in the family, on public boards, in the seats of vari- 
ous authority. We are learning to detect the temperament 
that compels, that forces, that "lays down the law," that 
is regardless of personal consequences, that holds to its 
own superior wisdom, that suffers no criticism, that allows 
for no free development in others, that is drastic and 
schnarrend. We are learning to contrast with it the tem- 
perament that attracts, that persuades, that enlists co- 
operation, that gives large freedom, that believes itself falli- 
ble, that encourages independence of judgment and action. 

Our ethical systems since the Reformation have laid 
large stress upon duty as the cornerstone of the ethical life. 
It is a question whether the war will not once and for all 
have changed the point of emphasis, taking us back at once 
to a more pagan point of view, and forward to a point of 
view more really Christian. We have the astounding 
spectacle of a whole people profoundly and indeed heroically 
actuated by a sense of duty and yet making itself intolerable 
in the society of nations. It is a question whether our 
future ethics will not lay far more stress than ever before 
upon the qualities which enable persons to "get across" 
to each other, the "clubbable," the "sportsmanlike" 
qualities. Our moral principles, in short, have had alto- 
gether too much of the dull gray and the forbidding black 
of the Puritan scheme of life. It may be that the war will 
have brought us to value more nearly at their real worth the 
qualities which have their root not so much in duty as in 
creative joy; not so much in a literal justice as in generosity; 
not so much in self-sacrifice as in the give and take of sym- 
pathetic co-operation. For the latter are the democratic 
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qualities. The world that is fighting for democracy must 
in the end be fighting for the livable and the lovable quali- 
ties that make a democratic community of life possible. 

But our insight goes even farther. It is beginning slowly 
to dawn upon us that Prussianism is but the more spectac- 
ular, more dramatically terrible expression of an evil that 
has long been with us. Both — Prussianism and "profiteer- 
ing" — are ways of life that are ruthless in their suppres- 
sions, ruthless in their seeking of their own ends at the 
expense of victims. Both work with the instruments of 
force. Both are antagonistic to free and generous co-opera- 
tion. Both strive for monopolization of privilege by the 
pitiless elimination of rivals. Spurlos versenkt is a phrase 
that has its sinister reality in the field of competitive busi- 
ness as truly as in the murderous field of Prussian diplomacy. 

Apparently the fight to-day is not only a fight between 
nations. It is already beginning visibly to cut across 
national boundaries. The Russian Revolution, which, 
from its beginning, was economic in its character — and 
particularly the Bolshevist development of the Revolu- 
tion; the rise to clear and even threatening expression of 
the British Labor Party; the rumblings of labor discontent 
in Italy; the increasingly serious labor crises in Germany 
and Austria, seem to point to the fact that a new type of 
cleavage is being established. It is the cleavage between 
owners and productive workers. Apparently the time is 
approaching — the war, in a measure, still operates to con- 
fuse this issue — when a new type of rulership is to be es- 
tablished. Social rulership in the past and the present, 
has, in the main, been based upon property. The social 
rulership of the future, apparently, is to be based upon 
productivity. 9 

This, one may readily believe, is to be the next real ad- 
vance in the world. The economics of the nineteenth 

8 Note the significant statements to this effect recently made by Mr. Schwab 
and President Eliot. See also the striking book by Charles Ferguson, The 
Great News (Kennerley) — published in England under the more informing 

title Creative Finance. 
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century was indeed an economics of enterprise, but it was 
also an economics of parasitism. For all that it glorified 
and encouraged new productive activity, for all that it 
brought to the front energetic and resourceful captains 
of industry, it permitted, in the first place, the landholder 
to remain; it permitted him — non-productive in his land- 
holding capacity — to take toll of productive industry; 
it permitted him, so that he might secure for himself an 
even greater toll, to keep his lands out of productive use. 
Again, it permitted the capitalist speculator to flourish, 
the man who, non-productive in that capacity, made a 
generous livelihood out of the manipulation of the symbols 
of other men's production. Again, it developed the mo- 
nopolizer, the interlocking director, the secret rebater, the 
wage slaver, the sweatshop driver, the hirer of children — 
one and all men who gained their financial rewards not 
by the productive energy which they put into life but by 
the productive energy which they were clever enough to take 
out of the lives of others. 

Feudalism passed out not only because it was inhuman, 
but because it was economically a failure. The capitalism 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, one may 
readily believe, is itself on the point of passing out, not 
simply because it is, in large measure, inhuman, but be- 
cause, in a very real sense, it too is an economic failure. 
It is too heavily loaded with the non-productive taker of 
toll to live vigorously into a successful future. The eco- 
nomics of the future, when it comes to its own, will doubt- 
less be an economics of the workers solely, the workers with 
brain and with brawn. Such, at any rate, -would seem to 
be the pointing of these ominous stirrings in the ranks 
of labor all over the world. 10 

10 "The Labor Party refuses absolutely to believe that the British people 
will permanently tolerate any reconstruction or perpetuation of the disor- 
ganization, waste and inefficiency involved in the abandonment of British in- 
dustry to a jostling crowd of separate private employers, with their minds bent, 
not on the service of the community, but — by the very law of their being — only 
on the utmost possible profiteering." A Keport on Reconstruction by the Sub 
Committee of the British Labor Party. Published in the New Republic, Feb. 
16, 1918. 
Vol. XXVIIL— No. 3. 4 
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V. 

Let us now draw the threads together. The ethics of 
a truly reconstructed world of nations must, if we judge 
aright, be the ethics of the Open Door — the ethics, first, 
of the economic Open Door as between nations, of free 
trade, free markets, free investment opportunities; it must, 
in the second place, be the ethics of the cultural Open Door 
as between nations and groups within nations, the ethics, 
in short, of free development of all authentic life in the 
light of standards increasingly internationalized; in the 
third place, it must be the ethics of the political Open Door, 
the recognition, in short, that there is a jurisdiction above 
that of the separate states, that jealous independence is 
to give way to a generous and effective leaguing of nations 
in co-operative rights and obligations; finally, it must be 
the ethics of the Open Door so far as all use and abuse of 
life is concerned. It must be the ethics of a frank willing- 
ness to let all life, big and little, have its full opportunity 
of productive satisfaction. 

Something of all this, one may firmly believe, will be 
realized as the immediate outcome of the war. However 
far removed and difficult the fuller accomplishment may 
be, it is certain that that way lies the hope of a sanely re- 
constructed world. 
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